
)HNSON SPEAKS HERE TODAY 

President To Deli ver Centennial Keynote Address 

;nt Johnson will deliver the keynote address lit thE^l Ini- 
Founder’s Day Convocation this afternoon ik MciHbrial 



tives of colleges, universities and learned and professional societies, 
recipients of the distinguished alumni award, members of the Uni- 
versity faculty and staff, and members of the press. 

■* TtlP minnf uijmi will be opened by an academic procession, which 
ujjl Hill iiiln the Coliseum about 2:15 p.m. Members of the pro- 
cession will assemble in front of the Coliseum at 1:45 p.m. 

The processional, which wil be “Crown Imperial” by the Uni- 
versity Symphonic Rand, is expected to take about 15 to 20 minutes. 

The program will begin with an invocation by the Rev. Wiley 
A. Welsh, president of the College of the Bible here. 

About 81 alumni will be recognized as recipients of distinguished 
alumni centennial awards. The alumni will be presented with the 
Centennial Medallion, a bronze medal created to honor alumni and 
friends of the University during the Centennial Year. 

Recognition of distinguished alumni will be followed with the 
"Alma Mater” by the band and the University Choristers. 

Dr. Arnold D. Albright, executive vice president of the Uni- 
versity, will preside at this part of the convocation. Greetings will 
>^e extended to the University from educators on behalf of insti- 
tutions of high learning. 

Dn^Jvis J. Stahr Jr., president of Indiana University, will speak 
fto^ehalfNi^ learned and professional societies and foundations. Dr. 
Stahr nKit^fthmer president of Alpha in the Kentucky chapter 
of Phi Beta 

President Kelly Thompson of Western Kentucky State College 
will represent Kentucky institutions of higher education, and Dr. 
William Friday, president of the University of North Carolina, 
will greet UK on behalf of American institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Dr. John Oswald, president of the University, will present Presi- 
dent Johnson with the Centennial honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Approval of the award for the Chief Executive was given at 
Friday’s meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board of 
Trustees. 

President Johnson’s address will follow the presentation of the 
honorary degree. His speech is expected to begin about 3:50. The 
entire convocation will last approximately two hours. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Alfred F. Horrigan, president of Bellarmiuc 
College in Louisville, will give the benediction. The recessional 
will be “Orb and Sceptre” by the UK Symphonic Band. 

Dr. and Mrs. Oswald will hold a reception in the Student Center 
Ballroom immediately after the convocation. 

Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) will speak before the convo- 
cation at a luncheon in the Student Center Ballroom. About 800 
persons were invited to attend the luncheon, set for 11:30 a.m. 

Dr. Oswald and the University Board of Trustees will host a 
dinner for the distinguished alumni award recipients at 7 p.m. 
Persons who will be recognized as distinguished alumni are Rex 

L. Allison, William B. Arthur, Robert Baker, Thomas A. Ballan- 
line, Carlyle W. Bennett, Sarah Gibson Blandiug, Gov. Edward T. 
Breathitt, Marion T. Brooks, Llewellyn C. Brown, Thomson R. 
Bryant, John R. Bullock, Marion E. Bunch. 

James W. Carnahan, deceased; Samuel M. Cassidy, Harry \l. 
Caudill, John S. Chambers, former Gov. Albert B. Chandler, former 
Sen. Virgil M. Chapman, deceased: former Sen. and Gov. Earle C. 
Clements, David H. Clift, James L. Cogar, John W. Coleman Jr., 
former Gov. Bert T. Combs, P. J. Conkwright, John A. Dabney. 

Edward E. Dauforth, deceas- *, 
ed; Frank Daugherty, deceased: 
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Really Now! 

A year-long Centennial observa- 
tion is planned around today, the 
100th anniversary of the Uni- 
versity’s founding. (The Univer- 
sity was chartered by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Feb. 22 , 1865.) 
But even as that observance be- 
gins, a gatepost near the Ad- 
ministration building stands in 
mute defiance, bearing the legend, 
“University of Kentucky — Es- 
tablished 1866.” 



A capacity crow< 



pectcd at the Coliseum Vor thi Foundel 
Day program. Abokt 5^i)0 Univers^k students h^e (been issujl 
tickets to attend thereon coition. tK \J 

The doors to the fcoliseika will be c^Kn for tick^k 
12:30 p.m. All studenk mustw^ in their S^ats by l:30^.m. Jfettcl 
members of the general\ublic must be seatcd^c 1:45 p.m. 

Seating will be on a “frot come/ fust served bp^” StudentU%ill 
be seated on the East BanlKtnd on the North ^ide^^ 

Nearly 1,000 tickets for th&, general public 'were takei^iuthin 20 
minutes after their release Friary morning. 

Others attending the programNvill be delegates and^epresent?^ 



holders. 



Security Tight For LBJ’s Visit 



lowing his speech. 

The President probably will 
fly to Lexington aboard a Lock- 
heed Jetstar. Another plane, 
carrying members of the White 
House Press, will arrive shortly 
before the President’s. 

The plane carrying President 
Johnson will be designated “Air 
Force 1”, as is any aircraft being 
used by the Chief Executive. 

The President will leave Blue 
Grass Field and travel by the 
Versailles Road, turning right 
at Mason-Headley Road. The 
Chief Executive’s motorcade will 
cross the Harrodsburg Road onto 
Waller Avenue. 

The motorcade will turn left 
from Waller Avenue onto the 
Nicholasville Road and travel by 
Limestone to East Maxwell. 
From East Maxwell, the Presi- 
dent’s car will turn right onto 
Lexington Avenue and proceed 
to the Coliseum. 

Airport Manager Logan Gray 
said it would be "hard to say” 
how many persons would at- 
tempt to get a glimpse of the 
President at Blue Grass Field 
alone. He indicated, however, 
that it is likely as many as 20,000 
persons, and perhaps more, will 
be at the airport when the 
Chief Executive’s plane lands. 

Mr. Gray noted that the last 
time a crowd that large gathered 
at the airport was after Ken- 
tucky’s football team defeated 
Mississippi last fall. 

The plane tarrying President 
Johnson probably will land at 
Gale 2. A special yellow circle 
will be painted on the runway 
to designate where the plane will 



Trustees Apprc 
Johnson’s Degr 



President Lyndon B. Johnson will receive the University’s Cen- 
tennial Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws here today. 

Approval of the award was officially announced by the Executive 
Committee of the University Board of Trustees Friday afternoon. 
The committee voted unani- would progress as contributions 

mously to give the single lion- were received, 

orary degree to President John- The Trustees adopted two 

son, who will speak at the sections to be added to the Uni- 

Founder's Day Convocation in versify traffic and parking regu- 

Memorial Coliseum this after- lations. 

noon. Under the new regulations, 

Dr. John Oswald, University faculty and staff members park- 

president, said he was recont- ing on campus without a permit 

mending the award be given the will be assessed the same charges 

President after conferring with for the violations as other lac- 

members of the faculty and other ulty and staff members. Those 

trustees. without a permit may be re- 

Dr. Oswald, in making the cjuired to obtain one. the regula- 

recommentlation, said the Chief tion stales. 

Executive was honoring both the The new regulations also pro- 
University and the slate by his vide for appeal of parking vio- 

presence. He termed today as a lation charges to the president's 

“most historic occasion." parking anti trail it control cum- 
in other action Friday, the mittee. 

Trustees authorized President The Trustees approved the ap- 
Oswald to negotiate with the |>oiutment of Edward Engel as 

U. S. Army Corps of Engineers associate prolessor in the De- 
in regard to leasing or pure has partinent of Psyc hology, 

iug land in Carter County for a The group announced that 

4 11 Club Camp to serve North- Howard Bosl, assistant vice pres 

eastern Kentucky. idem of the Medical Center. 

Dr. Oswald said the present will become acting vice presi- 

camp in Johnson County would dent, and Thomas Whayne. as 

be Hooded by the construction sistant dean of the Medical 

ol the Paint Creek Reservoir, lie Center, will become acting dean, 

said if property ol the Shell R«k k The board earlier approved a 

School and adjacent land in leave of absence lor Dr. William 

Carter County could be used. Willard, vice president and dean 

clcveloDinent ol the nev. tamp of the College ol Medicine. 



Mr. Gray said telephones and 
teletype machines have been in 
stalled near the ramp and extra 
lines have been set up to provide 
better ground communications. 
Policemen and secret service 
agents will guard doorways and 
ramps at the airport. 

Mr. Gray said a plane similar 
to the one that will tarry the 
President landed at the airpoit 
Feb. 15 as an oiientation to the 
runway conditions and instru 
ments at the airport. 
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a very persuasive fragrance for men 
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Ole Miss 9 Alabama 
Claim Compliance 
With Rights Act 



By LAURA GODOFSKY ned or actual compliance proce* 
Collegiate Press Service dures appear to violate the Civil 

WASHINGTON — The Uni- Rights Act, a complex set of 
versity of Mississippi has only machinery will be set into action 
two Negro students in a student and might finally lead to a with- 
body of over 4,000. The Univer- drawal of funds or a refusal to 
sity of Alabama, which runs an grant new aid under any federal 
educational television station program in which the non-dis- 
with Auburn University, has no crimination requirements have 
Negroes on the staff or programs been violated, 
of that station. Anyone may report violations 

Nevertheless, the Universities Xil | e V I. An investigation of 
of Mississippi and Alabama are tbe a ||eged violations must then 
among the more than 1.400 col- bo con ducted. Then, if any vio- 
leges and universities, including i ation is con firmed, "informal 
over 430 in the South, which have persuasion and conciliation must 
submitte d non-discrimination be attempted to secure voluntary 
pledges to the U.S. Office of Edu- compliance, 
cation in compliance with Title If ^formal efforts fail, for- 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. ma | methods begin. There must 
Institutions that do not return b e an opportunity for a hear- 
the pledge by March 4 may ulti- j n g an d a formal finding must 
mately face a cutoff of all federal b e made that Title VI has been 
k*nds. violated. Further, a full written 

Those returning the pledge re port must be made to the Con- 
face strict policing. Commis- gressional committee with juris- 
sionerof Education Francis Kep- diction over the program inques- 
pel repeatedly assured partici- tion. Funds may not be cutoff 
pants in a recent Washington f or a f | eas t 30 days after the re- 
meeting on Title VI that the Of- p Qr t has been filed. Judicial re- 
five of Education would follow up view of the final order can also 
the pledges with investigations, besought. 

We are neither blind nor The stakes in college and uni- 
deaf, Mr. Keppel retorted angri- versity compliance are high. Fed- 
ly to repeated skeptical questions erally assisted programs are ab- 
about guaranteeing compliance sorbing over $3.6 billion in over 
in the South. 2,100 institutions this year. 

According to regulations pub- This sum includes $1.2 bil- 
lished by the Department of li on for facilities, $1.1 billion 



President Receives Flag And Mace 



President Oswald received the newly designed Uni- 
versity Flag and the mace of authority in cere- 
monies on the parade ground last week. He was also 



presented with the Centennial banner. The flag, 
mace, and banner will be used in all cere- 
monies. 



CLASSIFIED 



Art Show 
Scheduled 
Next Week 



1964 FORD Fairlane 2-door H.T. 
289 V-8 Cruise-O-Matic, power 
steering. 16 month warranty, 
excellent condition. A-2 Coop- 
erstown. 254-1662. Must sell be- 
fore March. 16P4t 



TYPING — Fast, professional serv- 
ice. IBM pica. References: Tur- 
abin, Campbell, M.L.A. Style 
sheet. 60 cents per page. Wil- 
liam Givens, 254-7310 after 5. 

17Ftf 



Jerrold Maddox, visiting as- 
sistant professor, will present his 
work in a special show in the 
Art Gallery of the Fine Arts 
Building Feb. 28 through March 



FOR SALE — 1956 Austin-Healey 
LeMans. Mechanically sound, 
body fair. Serious inquiries only. 
— George Schweikle, 252-5617 
nights. 255-3880, ext. 270 days. 

16F4t 



ALTERATIONS of dresses, skirts 
and coats for women. Mildred 
Cohen, 215 E. Maxwell. Phone 
254-7446. tu.-fr.-tf 

FOR SALE — 1959 Volkswagen 

convertible. New top. Phone __ . .. 

255-3913 after 5 pjn. i7F3t The Kentucky Kernel 



The show will consist of 35 
paintings in black and white. 

Mr. Maddox received his M.A. 
degree at Indiana University. He 
taught at Monteith College, Way- 
ne State University, and Region- 
al College of Arts and Crafts at 
Hull, England. 

He attended the college in 
England on a fellowship. 

The Faculty Club on the third 
floor of the Student Center is 
presenting an art show consist- 
ing of work done by four UK 
professors. 

There is sculpture done by 
Fred Sauls and paintings done 
by Jerrold Maddox, James Love- 
less and Tamara Thompson. 

The works are on sale — pric- 
ed from $50 to $600. 

The show is one of several 
presented during the year. Non- 
professional members of the fac- 
ulty' are encouraged to submit 
their work. 



FORD 1963 Galaxle 500, 352 en- 
gine, standard, 2-door, R&H, 
padded dash, white walls, wheel 
covers. Excellent condition, 16,- 
000 miles. 252-5500. 19Flt 



The Kentucky Kernel, University 
Station, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 40506. Second-class 
postage paid at Lexington, Kentucky. 
Published four times weekly during 
the school year except during holidays 
and exam periods, and weekly during 
the summer semester. 

Published for the students of the 
University of Kentucky by the Board 
of Student Publications, Prof. Paul 
Oberst, chairman and Stephen Palmer, 
secretary. 

Begun as the Cadet in 1804, be- 
came the Record in 1900, and the Idea 
in 1908. Published continuously as the 
Kernel since 1915. * 



FOR SALE — 1951 Plymouth, 4- 
door sedan, $75. Call 255-8184 
after 5:30 p.m. 19Flt 



FOUND — Red plaid parka-style 
coat. Will return for the one 
just like it taken by mistake in 
Donovan yesterday at lunch. It 
had brown glass case in pocket. 
Call 6913 after 7. 



SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Yearly, by mail — $7.00 
Per copy, from files — $ .10 



KERNEL TELEPHONES 
Editor, Executive Editor. Managing 

Editor 2321 

News Desk, Sports, Women's Editor, 

Socials 2320 

Advertising, Business, Circulation 2319 



LOST— Phi Delta Theta fraterni- 
ty pin Saturday night at Greek 
Week dance. Call 2344 or 2343. 

16P4t 



Library To Close 

The Margaret I. King Library 
will be closed from 12 noon until 
6 p.m., Monday. 



Cologne, Alter Shave, Talc, Deodorant. Soap Bar, Gill Sell Caryl Ruhardv, New York 



SAGESER DRUGS #2 

392 Southland Drive 
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Centennial Ball: 

* . ■ * 

Fashion Panorama 



By GAY GISH 

After the ball is over and the lovely gowns— and hairpieces- 
hast bet n put (aielully away, there will be many women who wisl 

the University would have a dance of this sort every year 
Saturday night the “carpet was 

out" as the Student Center was fav ? Htc st > ,c scen,ed to , *‘R in 
, r , . . with a stooped neckline and fol- 

transformed into a inagica fairv- i i 1 r .u u j 

. . | r ii , h low the line ol the body, falling 

land of I lowers and greens. The , „ . 7 • , 

f f ii * . . gracefully over the hips, with 

Grand Ballnxmi was fi cd with 1 , 

• , , , only the slightest accent at the 

the strains of lister Lanin’s so 

ciety iempo*-.scasoned with the v . i . , . 

1 . . , .. . Vet velvet was the labric of the 

ever-present rock n roll— while . . . 

.i r i i „ , evening. At once demure anil 

the fabulous 100 Club offeree , . . . . i r 

.. . , sophisticated, the forest greens 

every sort ol entertainment from , , , , 

7 . . . , and burgundies lent an almost 

tazz to barber shop harmony and „ , . „ f . . . , 

l „ i * regal air to the festivities. In 

folk music. ° , 

. .... . many cases these gowns were ac- 

Amid ihe winter-spring atmos- . . , , . , r , 

, , , 1 . . " tented by single strands of pearls 

phere created by white mums of a broach 1 

and snap dragon, sus^nded Qne dn>a „ f mjn , vel . 

from .he ceding of ,he Grand yc , wUh a necl f, in< . and 

Ballroom, .he lad.c-s and gen.le- three . quarler s , eevc ,. wa8 un . 

men of Kentucky celebrated the i u f 

... WT . 7 . . „ . usual because of the tapestry ap- 

end of the University s first hun- «• .. . r . . * 

, , , , . pliques radiating from its waist. 

dred years and the beginning of tS, „ c 

. 7 " s I he grace of the empire waist, 

its secon . which moves the waist line to 

1 lie glaring lights of the Cen bclow , he , M1S| and 

causes 

tenmal exhibition in the Great thc rest o( U)e (lrcss to fa) , d 
Hall contrasted w.th the more like l0 the f(oor was a|so , 

snhtle l.ghtmg ala.ve. but for of (hc tcmennia i fashion array . 

every mood at the ball .here xhe nlost striking of these 

was a dress and a woman. „ a gown whoM , bodice was of 

I he white of flowers and hal- dark emera j d green, covered 

loons decorating llic stairs as- with teardrop pearls, from which 

cend.ng to the ballroom was also dcsten ded a light beige faille 

the predominant shade in worn- sk -_ t 

cn s evening wear. Another design was fashioned 

For the Grand March, Mrs. from cotton sateen . xhe plung . 

Oswald wore a white silk dress j neckline, dainty capped 

appliqued with gold. The fitted sleeves> and ink satin belting 

bodice was accented by a slight- wb j c h flowed from bust to floor 

ly flared, somewhat bell-shaped, was faintly reminiscent of gowns 

s ^* rt ‘ . worn during the Napoleonic Era. 

Materials in the light colors 

varied from heavy cottons to The 1960’s, too, have a style 

richly brocaded silks and taf- all their own, and this could be 

fetas and, of course, satins. seen in the many two-piece form- 

Sleeves were "out” and sheath als worn . . . everything from 
shapes were "in” as the parade sleeveless sequines and satin 
‘of centennial fashions began. A "shells’* over velvet hostess skirts 



Former Dean Honord By Kappas 



Former UK Dean of Women Sarah Gibson Stand- 
ing was honored Sunday by a reception given by 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. Dean Standing, immedi- 

to linen dresses with matching 
overblouses which gave the illu- 
sion of two separate garments. 

Fashion experts seem to think 
bold, unusual designs will be 
the “order of the day" for spring. 

If Saturday night is any indica- 
tion, they are quite right. 

Some satin brocades were quite 
unpretentious— white on pastel, 
or shatles of one color upon a 
different shade of that same 
color. I he more daring women, 
however, followed their feminine 
fancies and sported splashy kel- 
ly green-peacock blue silks. One 
elegant dress bore blue and 
green brocade on white inter- 
laced with silver threads. 

For many women wraps posed 
a problem. Some gowns came 
with coats or capes. One young 
lady wore an olive satin floor- 
length cape over her midnight 
blue dress. 

More than one woman had ac- 
quired a long velvet cape— the 
utmost in formal attire. 

As the last notes of the music 
were played and the Centennial 
party-goers began to leave carry- 
ing their balloons and wilting 
flowers, this remark was heard: 

"We’re going to have to do 
this every year. . . .” 



ate past president of Vassar College, will be one 
of the distinguished alumni honored today. 



1. Hitting the books? 

No, I was just 
thinking about what 
to give Sue. It’s 
' our anniversary. 



2. You’re not even married. 

We’ve known each other 
three full weeks. 



THE CENTENNIAL Student Life 
Evaluation subcommittee re- 
quests that organizations which 
have not received a question- 
naire pertaining to their group’s 
activities, pick them up at the 
Centennial mailbox in the Stu- 
dent Center. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS ol any University 
organization for the Bulletin Board 
must be turned in at the women’s 
desk in the Kernel office no later 
than 2 p.m. the day prior to publi- 
cation. Multiple announcements will 
be made if a carbon is furnished for 
each day of publication. 



THE JUDO CLUB holds reg- 
ular meetings twice weekly from 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Tuesdays and from 
1 to 3 p.m. on Saturdays in the 
Alumni Gymnasium. Anyone in- 
terested is invited to attend. 



3. You give a gift every week? 

We try to remember 
the important dates. 



oven 



APPLICATIONS for the out- 
standing independent are avail- 
able through Feb. 26. The award, 
sponsored by Omicron Delta 
Kappa, goes to the unaffiliated 
man selected on the basis of 
academic and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, by a faculty committee. 

Nomination forms are avail- 
able in the Dean of Men’s of- 
fice. 



"Of 21 notable 
civilizations, 19 perished 
not from conquest from without, 
but from decay from within." 



Arnold Toynbee, British historian 



WEEKLY BOOK REVIEWS are 

being sponsored by the Student 
Center Fine Arts committee, be- 
ginning at 4 p.m. this Wednesday, 
in Room 206 of the Student Cen- 
ter. The first author to be re- 
viewed will be Ayn Rand. 



6. If you really want to be 
practical, why don’t you get 
a Living Insurance policy 
from Equitable— and give 
her security. That way, when 
you get married, you’ll 
know that she und the kids 
will always lx* provided for 
if something should happen 
to you. 

Swell idea. Now, what do 
you think she’d like for 
National Crab Apple Day? 



Oh, we re very 
practical. Sue gave 
me a pocket pepper 
grinder and I gave 
her my B + theme on 
Parental Attitudes 
Among the Arawak 
Indians. 



COSMORAMA, sponsored by the 
Cosmopolitan Club, will be held 
April 10 and 11 in the Commerce 
Building auditorium. Anyone in- 
terested in helping should con- 
tact Marianthi Coroneau, Sonia 
Barreiro, or Vicki Spain. 



Many Americans are concerned about the ease of life in our 
country today — and what it may do to nui children Will the 
"soft living” of our tunes bring a continuing decline in their 
physical and moral stamina? This could happen if our children 
aren't encouraged to develop then bodies as well as their 
minds. Parents should insist on a minimum of 15 minutes of 
vigorous activity each school day— for every l»oy and every 
girl. Tell your school officials about your concern, for inform*- 
tion about a program that your school — any school 
—can put into effect promptly, write (tie President's : 

Council on Physical Fitness, Washington 25, U. C 

Published at a public i-rvite in cooperation 
with the Ailvi !iiwii|{ Council. 



YMCA AND YWCA will sponsor 
a four-day trip to Washington, 
D.C. during vacation to investi- 
gate the problems of unemploy- 
ment. 

The seminar will be held March 
13 to 17. 

Applications for the seminar 
trip are available In either of 
the Y offices in the Student 
Center. 



Fur information alxmt Living lnsur cnee, see The Man from Equitable. 
Fur complete information alxuit career opportunities at Equitable, sec* 
your Placement Officer, or write tc Edward D. McDougal, Manager, 
Manpower Development Division. 

The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United Slates 

I limit- OHioe 1285 Ave. uf the- American, New Yurk, N.Y. 10019 <L‘) kijuiUble 1968 
F < /mil Opportunity Employ* r 




The Challenge Of Tomorrow 



Yup — That Tough Ony On The Cycle Un't 
Following Me Any More” 



Today marks the 1 00th birthday 
ot the University of Kentucky. It is 
a day of two-fold importance. 

First, it marks the climax of a 
century of struggle and growth for 
the University. 

In many ways, UK has not kept 
pace with the demands placed on to- 
day’s institutions of higher learning. 
At least part of the time it was be- 
cause she was not even aware what 
these demands were. 

But that first 100 years has seen the 
foundations laid for what might be- 
come one of the nation’s great uni- 
versities. 

Therein lies the deeper significance 
of this day. 

If the University’s forebearers were 
often unaware of the chalenges they 
should have been facing, today’s lead 
ers are painfully aware of the respon- 
sibility society has thrust their way. 

President Oswald has characterized 
the University’s role as that of “both 
servant and leader of society.” 

This noble aim cannot be met 
with the machinery of the past. The 
Centennial, then, comes as a time for 
leflection and planning. Rather than 
a celebration of the past, it becomes 
the keynote for the future. 

The Administration has been at 
work presenting some new machinery 
that, hopefully, will do the job re- 
quired of a state university in the 
coming century. 



Much of the groundwork has been 
laid: An academic analysis is complete 
and now under study; an overall 
building and growth plan is ready 
and an operational building plan will 
be ready before the year is over; fac- 
ulty, students, organizations, and all 
segments of the campus have begun 
the tedious process of self examina- 
tion. 

But the work is far from done and 
Founder’s Day represents only the be- 
ginning. 

If the University fails to make 
ready for that second century that 
approaches both with lightning speed 
and uncertainty, it will be due in 
some measure to a misunderstanding 
of what this Centennial means. 

That the whole (Centennial pro- 
gram stands in danger of becoming 
the campus joke is most unfortunate. 

Everyone realized that the actual 
planning of the Centennial began 
only a year ago and that something 
of a miracle must have taken place 
to get it off the ground at all. 

But this realization does little to 
quiet the nerves and hurt feelings 
of those who are encouraged to quick- 
ly plan a top-flight program and then 
are forced to wait and wait for action 
on their suggestions. 

This year is potentially the greatest 
in the University’s history. It would 
be unfortunate if unanswered phones, 
delayed messages, and confused re- 
plies obscured that potential. 



Why Risk Losing In Vietnam? 



The press of events in Vietnam 
leads to but one conclusion: the 
United States’ position there is be- 
coming more untenable daily. 

Despite the Administration s often 
stated desire “to avoid spreading the 
conflict,” the present policy of re- 
prisals is carrying the United States 
into a major armed struggle in South- 
east Asia— unless a hah is called, and 
soon. 

The events of this weekend have 
pointed up the instability of the 
South Vietnamese government (01 
perhaps the plural is appropriate) 
and indicate its inability to success- 
fully wage this war against the Com- 
munists. 

History, good intentions, and cir- 
cumstances have led the United 
States into this morass into which we 
sink deeper every day. 



The question is, why aren’t we 
negotiating now? The United States 
has made its point very forcefully 
with bombs in the last weeks. Its 
power is indisputable. In the light 
of the strength this country has 
shown, it can now offer to continue 
the argument over a conference table 
where its power can be undiminished. 

The powerful nations of the world 
have good reason for wanting to avoid 
escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
Since this war has, in fact, become 
the U.S.’s war, the Administration 
should take steps to begin negotiat- 
ing its settlement. 

Most observers agree that negotia- 
tions and compromise will be neces- 
sary in order not to carry on the 
war forever and run the risk ot 
eventual defeat. 



Interdisciplinary Hoax 



The "interdisciplinary movement” 
is a big hoax. Or rather, it’s not all 
it’s claimed to be. 

Originally, the interdisciplinary 
movement, involving studies which 
cut across former academic: divisions, 
was seen as the highest expression of 
the libei al education tradition. One 
must have a flexible and unfettered 
mind to he able to work in two fields 
instead of just one. 

But something went wrong. Today, 
the interdisciplinary movement rep- 
resents the most thorough specializa- 
tion found in universities instead of 
the generalization it should be. 

The reason is as follows. Suppose 
we have field A and field B. Then 
out so called interdisciplinary move- 
ment would yield A-ital 1J. (Note that 
we could also have B-ical A, but not 
both. For instance, there is mathe- 
matical economics, but not econom- 
ical mathematics.) But A-ical B con- 
sists not ol A, B, and A and B, but 
onlv as A as applied to B W hat comes 



out is the intersection of the fields A 
and B (that is, all studies common to 
both A and B. and thus specialization) 
instead of the union of A and B (that 
is, all studies which are a consequence 
ol A or B 01 both together, and thus 
generalization). 

Certainly a course based on both A 
and B is justified. But it is academic 
superfluity 10 c reate a whole new field 
which is contained in both A and B. 

1 fie fault does not lie with the: 
pioneers. It was ilieii ability to look 
at both A and B and see virgin terri- 
tory in then union that led to the 
establishment ol A deal B. It is, in- 
stead, the fault ol those followers 
who are unable to see beyond the 
isolated corner ol both A and B. 

And that’s how it goes: a move in 
the direction ol generalization be- 
comes subverted and twisted into a 
move back to specialization. 

—The Michigan Daily 
University of Michigan 
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America The Beautiful? 



President Johnson’s message on 
beauty, both natural and man-made, 
draws the issue sharply. Is this coun- 
try going to be America the beautiful 
or God’s own junk yard? 

The outcome is in doubt. As ol 
now, the United States is losing to 
the forces of ugliness. There are few- 
er gocxl-looking new buildings being 
constructed in most cities than there 
are handsome old landmarks being 
torn down. The suburban sprawl pro- 
duces vast groups of identical little 
houses which look as if they were all 
stamped out of a monstrous machine 
by a mindless idiot. 

The nation once had clean and 
beautiful rivers, but they are rarities 
today. The problem of impure ait 
is as close as the next breath you take. 
It spares nothing and no one. Against 
these and other forms of ugliness, 
the President has now’ issued an in- 
spiring order of battle. 

Mr. Johnson proposes to continue 
and to extend in many useful ways 
the protection of woodlands, wild- 
life and natural beauty begun sixty 
years ago under Theodore Roosevelt. 
He also calls for "a new conserva- 
tion’’ that will encompass our man- 
made urban environment. He is prob- 



ably the first President to tell Amer- 
icans they should "salvage the beauts 
and charm of our cities.” The steps 
he urges in this direction are modest, 
but he has promised to recommend 
additional measures in a forthcoming 
message. 

l'he central weakness in the na- 
tional ef fort to combat ugliness is that 
the problems are so diverse and many 
sided. What is everybody’s business 
too often becomes nobody’s business. 
For that very reason, the most im- 
portant fact about the President’s 
message is that he sent it at all. 

In so doing, he has provided the 
public with a proper sense of under- 
lying coherence in the diffuse struggle 
to create beauty in our man-made 
environment and to defend it in oui 
natural environment. By defining 
Government’s responsibility, he stim- 
ulates a new awareness of the respon- 
sibilities ol individuals and interest 
groups. The White House Conference 
on Natural Beauty which he has 
scheduled lor May will also help in 
the long and arduous ellort to rescue 
the physical appearance ol this coun- 
try from the mess that man lias been 
making ol it. 

—The Nett Yrrrk Times 
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The Challenge Of Tomorrow 



‘Y,m — That Tough Guy On The Cycle Isn't 
Following Me Any More" 



Today marks the 100th birthday 
of the University of Kentucky. It is 
a day of two-fold importance. 

First, it marks the climax of a 
century of struggle and growth for 
the University. 

In many ways, UK has not kept 
pace with the demands placed on to- 
day's institutions of higher learning. 
At least part of the time it was be- 
cause she was not even aware what 
these demands were. 

But that first 100 years has seen the 
foundations laid for what might be- 
come one of the nation’s great uni- 
versities. 

Therein lies the deeper significance 
of this day. 

If the University’s forebearers were 
often unaware of the chalenges they 
should have been facing, today’s lead- 
ers are painfully aware of the respon- 
sibility society has thrust their way. 

President Oswald has characterized 
the University’s role as that of “both 
servant and leader of society.’ 

This noble aim cannot be met 
with the machinery of the past. 1 he 
Centennial, then, comes as a time for 
reflection and planning. Rather than 
a celebration of the past, it becomes 
the keynote for the future. 

The Administration has been at 
work presenting some new machinery 
that, hopefully, will do the job re- 
quired of a state university in the 
coming century. 



Much of the groundwork has been 
laid: An academic analysis is complete 
and now under study; an overall 
building and growth plan is ready 
and an operational building plan will 
he ready before the year is over; fac- 
ulty, students, organizations, and all 
segments of the campus have begun 
the tedious process of self examina- 
tion. 

But the work is far from done and 
Founder’s Day represents only the be- 
ginning. 

If the University tails to make 
ready for that second century that 
approaches both with lightning speed 
and uncertainty, it will be due in 
some measure to a misunderstanding 
of what this Centennial means. 

That the whole Centennial pro- 
gram stands in danger of becoming 
the campus joke is most unfortunate. 

Everyone realized that the actual 
planning of the Centennial began 
only a year ago and that something 
of a miracle must have taken place 
to get it off the ground at all. 

But this realization does little to 
quiet the nerves and hurt feelings 
of those who are encouraged to quick- 
ly plan a top-flight program and then 
are forced to wait and wait for action 
on their suggestions. 

This year is potentially the greatest 
in the University’s history. It would 
be unfortunate if unanswered phones, 
delayed messages, and contused re- 
plies obscured that potential. 



Why Risk Losing In Vietnam? 



The press of events in Vietnam 
leads to but one conclusion: the 
United States’ position there is be- 
coming more untenable daily. 

Despite the Administration’s often 
stated desire “to avoid spreading the 
conflict,” the present policy of re- 
prisals is carrying the United States 
into a major armed struggle in South- 
east Asia— unless a halt is called, and 
soon. 

The events of this weekend have 
pointed up the instability of the 
South Vietnamese government (or 
perhaps the plural is appropriate) 
and indicate its inability to success- 
fully wage this war against the Com- 
munists. 

History, good intentions, and cir- 
cumstances have led the United 
States into this morass into which we 
sink deeper every day. 



The question is, why aren’t we 
negotiating now? The United States 
has made its point very forcefully 
with bombs in the last weeks. Its 
power is indisputable. In the light 
of the strength this country has 
shown, it can now offer to continue 
the argument over a conference table 
where its power can be undiminished. 

The powerful nations of the world 
have good reason for wanting to avoid 
escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
Since this war has, in fact, become 
the U.S.’s war, the Administration 
should take steps to begin negotiat- 
ing its settlement. 

Most observers agree that negotia- 
tions and compromise will be neces- 
sary in order not to carry on the 
war forever and run the risk ol 
eventual defeat. 



Interdisciplinary Hoax 




The "interdisciplinary movement" 
is a big hoax. Or rather, it’s not all 
it’s claimed to be. 

Originally, the interdisciplinary 
movement, involving studies which 
cut across former academic divisions, 
was seen as the highest expression of 
the liberal education tradition. One 
must have a ilexible and unfettered 
mind to be able to work in two fields 
instead of just one. 

But something went wrong. Today, 
the interdisciplinary movement rep- 
resents the most thorough specializa- 
tion found in universities instead of 
the generalization it should be. 

The reason is as follows. Suppose 
we have field A and field B. Then 
mu so-called interdisciplinary move- 
ment would yield A-ical B (Note that 
we could also have B-ical A, but not 
both For instance, there is mathe- 
matical economics, but not econom- 
ical mathematics.) But A-ical B con- 
sists not ol A. B, and A and B, but 
only as A as applied to B What comes 
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America The Beautiful? 



out is the intersection of the fields A 
and B (that is, all studies common to 
both A and B. and thus specialization) 
instead of the union of A and B (that 
is, all studies which are a consequence 
ol A or B or both together, and thus 
generalization). 

Certainly a course based on both A 
and B is justified. But it is academic 
superfluity lo create a whole new field 
width is contained in both A and B 
1 lie fault dot's not lie with the 
pioneers. It was died ability to look 
at both A and B and see virgin terri- 
tory in tlieii union that led to the 
establishment ol /V ital B. It is, in- 
stead, the fault ol those followers 
who are tillable to see beyond the 
isolated corner ol both A and B 
And that’s how it goes: a move in 
the direction ol generalization be- 
comes subverted and twisted into a 
move back to specialization. 

—The Michigan Daily 
University of Michigan 



President Johnson’s message on 
beauty, both natural and man-made, 
draws the issue sharply. Is this coun- 
try going to be America the beautiful 
or God’s own junk yard? 

The outcome is in doubt. As of 
now, the United States is losing to 
the forces of ugliness. There are few- 
er good-looking new buildings being 
constructed in most cities than there 
are handsome old landmarks being 
torn down. The suburban sprawl pro- 
duces vast groups of identical little 
houses which look as if they were all 
stamped out of a monstrous machine 
by a mindless idiot. 

The nation once had clean and 
beautiful rivers, but they are rarities 
today. The problem of impure air 
is as close as the next breath you take. 
It spares nothing and no one. Against 
these and other forms of ugliness, 
the President has now issued an in- 
spiring order of battle. 

Mr. Johnson proposes to continue 
and to extend in many useful ways 
the protection of woodlands, wild- 
life and natural beauty begun sixty 
years ago under Theodore Roosevelt. 
He also calls for "a new conserva- 
tion” that will encompass our man- 
made urban environment. He is prob- 



ably the first President to tell Amer- 
icans they should “salvage the beauty 
and charm of our cities.” l he steps 
he urges in this direction are modest, 
but he has promised to recommend 
additional measures in a forthcoming 
message. 

The central weakness in the na- 
tional effort to combat ugliness is that 
the problems are so diverse and many 
sided. What is everybody’s business 
too often becomes nobody’s business. 
For that very reason, the most im- 
portant fact about the President’s 
message is that he sent it at all. 

In so doing, he has provided the 
public with a proper sense of under- 
lying coherence in the diffuse struggle 
to create beauty in our man-made 
environment and to defend it in our 
natural environment. By defining 
Government’s responsibility, he stim- 
ulates a new awareness of the respon- 
sibilities ol individuals and interest 
groups. The White House Conferenc e 
on Natural Beauty which he has 
scheduled for May will also help in 
the long and arduous effort to rescue 
the physical appearance ol this coun- 
try from the mess that man has been 
making of it. 

—The New York Times 
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The March That Was So Grand 



The SwinitinK Students 
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Auburn Routs Wildcats 
For Ninth Season Loss 



A 



By WALTER GRANT 

Alter a near upset against 
conference - leading Vanderbilt 
last week, the UK Wildcats sul 
fered a 88-69 beating by hot- 
shooting Auburn Saturday night. 

The loss, which completely 
diminished any hopes by the 
Wildcats in the Southeastern 
Conference race, was the ninth 
this season for Coach Adolph 
Rupp’s cagers. With three games 
remaining, one more defeat will 
make this the worst season in 
Rupp’s 36-year tenure at the 
University. 

UK defeated Auburn 73-67 
earlier at Lexington. The Wild- 
cats now have a 8-5 SEC record 
and a 13-9 overall ledger. Au- 
burn stands 10-3 in the confer- 
ence and 14-6 overall. 

Shuffling Auburn hit 32 of 60 



attempts from the field for a hot 
53.5 percent. Kentucky had a 
41.8 field goal percentage, hit- 
ting 23 of 55. 

Kentucky’s only lead was at 
2-0 after Larry Conley hit two 
free throws. The Wildcats went 
the first five minutes without 
scoring a field goal. 

Auburn was led by 6-foot-8 
senior Joe Newton, who scored 
21 points in the first 15 min- 
utes of play. Newton is the sec- 
ond most accurate shooter in the 
nation. 

Newton, who fouled out, did 
not score in the second period. 
Lee DeFore, 6-6 junior- forward, 
took over and scored 12 of his 
20 points in the second half. 

The score was tied four times 
during the contest. UK tied the 
score at 34-34. Coach Bill Lynn’s 



Kentucky To Face 
Crimson Tide Five 

Continuing their Alabama tour, the Wildcats travel across the 
state to play the Crimson Tide of the University of Alabama in 
what could be called a “revenge game.” 

In the meeting between the two' schools last year, Alabama upset 
the Wildcats, forcing UK into a showdown battle with Tennessee 
for the conference crown. The Wildcats beat Tennessee last year, 
but entertain no hopes of being repeat champions. 

Alabama’s record thus far is 16-6 overall and 8-4 in the South- 
eastern Conference. 

Gone from the Crimson Tide team which beat the Wildcats are 
two starters who averaged in drtuble figures for Coach Hayden 
Riley’s Alabamians. Lost through graduation were J. W. Berry and 
James Booth, both of whom were forwards. 

Top returnees are center Bob Andrews, a 6-6 center, and Charles 
Perry a 6-4 guard. Andrews averaged 14.5 last year while Perry hit 
for a 13.2 mean. 

In all, nine lettermen return from last year’s team which posted 
a 14-12 record and finished 7-7 in the Southeastern Conference. 

Alabama’s coach Riley had posted a 48-56 record for his four years 
prior to this season. 

Through the years, UK has defeated the Crimson Tide 41 times. 
Alabama has taken only 10 from the Wildcats. 

The Crimson Tide may be ready for the Wildcats after a 63-58 
upset over Tennessee Saturday night at Tuscaloosa. Front-running 
Tennessee went into the game ranked eighth in the nation and in 
a tie with Vanderbilt for the SEC lead. 



Tigers, however, pulled away 
and the game was over for the 
Wildcats. Auburn enjoyec 1 . a 42- 
37 halftime lead. 

UK’s John Adams and Pat 
Riley each had three fouls at 
halftime, while Auburn’s New- 
ton had four and DeFore and 
Freddie Guy had three apiece. 

Riley left the game for good 
with 12:18 left, and Adams 
fouled out with 8:35 remaining 
in the second period. DeFore, 
Guy, and Newton each fouled 
out in the second half. 

The sharpshooting Tigers held 
a 10-point lead after four min- 
utes in the second half. They 
boosted their lead to 15 with 12 
minutes remaining. 

The Auburn five employed a 
man-to-man defense and seldom 
gave the Wildcats a good shot. 
UK, who is the nation’s fifth 
team in free- throw accuracy, hit 
only 23 of 33 attempts at the 
foul line. Auburn hit 24 of 29 
at the line. 

Conley led Kentucky for the 
second straight game with 15 
points. Terry Moberly, the only 
Wildcat to play the entire game, 
contributed 14 and Adams had 
nine. Louie Dampier, the lead- 
ing UK scorer, had only nine 
points, eight below his average. 

Others scoring for the Wild- 
cats were Tommy Kron with 
nine, Riley with six, and Randy 
Embry and Larry Lentz each 
with two. 

Moberly led UK at halftime 
with 10 points. Conley, who 
scored 31 against Vanderbilt, 
had a slow start but finished the 
first period with nine of his 
15 points. 

Auburn out rebounded the 
Wildcats by 40-28. Guy, who 
stands at 6-7, had 18 rebounds 
for the Tigers. Conley had eight 
to lead Kentucky in this cate- 
gory. 

About 2,500 fans filled the 
small Auburn Sports Arena to 
watch the Tigers beat a UK team 
for the third time in history. 
The teams have played 22 times. 
Paper was thrown onto the play- 
ing floor several times during 
the contest. 




Another Rebound 

Auburn forward Freddie Guy (40) hauls in one of his 18 rebounds 
during Saturday night’s Southeastern Conference game with Ken- 
tucky. The Tigers defeated the Wildcats 88-69. Auburn’s Joe Newton, 
who led all scorers with 21 points, and UK center John Adams 

are behin d Guy. » , 

UK Signs Transfer 

A second junior college transfer from Montgomery Junior Col- 
lege, Tacoma Park, Md., signed a 1965 football grant with Coach 
Charlie Bradshaw and the Wildcats, it was announced Friday. 

Bobby Bartkow, a six-foot, 190 pound quarterback from Rock- 
ville, Md., will join halfback teammate Bob Windsor in the Ken- 
an ky backfield. 

As leader of the undefeated Montgomery Knights, Bartkow passed 
for II touchdowns and a total of 1,049 yards in the air during 
the past season. He tallied 67 completions for 124 attempts and 
scored three touchdowns on keeper plays. 

Bartkow gained the most valuable player nomination in the league 
championship game and was an All-League selection in 1964 in the 
Tri-State Conference. 

Bradshaw commented that Bartkow promises to be “a fine ad- 
dition to our varsity squad. He is a straight, drop back type of passer 
that will be a big help to our passing game. And it will be doubly 
good to have two such experienced backs as Bartkow and Windsor 
on the same team.” 

Both recruits were spotted by assistant coach Ralph Hawkins. 







Andrews led Alabama with 20 points, followed by Hammonds 
with 14, Perry 12, and Ken Moses with 10. 

The Alabama victory was a severe setback to Tennessee hopes 
of gaining the conference title. 

An Alabama victory in Tuscaloosa tonight would give the Wild- 
cats its worst season in the 36 years since Rupp was named coach. 
At the present lime the nine game loss tally posted by the Wildcats 
ties the previous record for most games lost in a single season by 
Kentucky. 

Whatever the outcome <0 tonight’s game, the Wildcats are prom- 
ised a return match when the Crimson Tide journeys to Lexington 



The Tigers, who now rank 
third in the SEC, still have one 
remaining game with leading 
Vanderbilt. 

The Wildcats will take on the 
Alabama Crimson Tide at 9 
p.m. today at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
The Kentucky five will return 
home for a game with Tennessee 
next Saturday afternoon, and 
will close out the season against 
Alabama a week from today in 
Lexington. 



MAN IN SEARCH 
OF A FUTURE 



Many of yesterday’s jobs have already disappeared. And 
many of today's jobs won’t exist in the future. That may 
be true of the job you have. 

Of course, it’s progress- but progress also brings with 
it opportunity. New jobs, demanding new skills. Brighter 
futures, for those who are qualified. 



— — ** • w mm •*«»»»»»» 9 juu9 mmn ysiBnuty % Mi 

But you can qualify for tomorrow’s jobs by re trainii 

now. You ii gdin a head start on learning a new skill, e 
ing a better living. 

Re training isn’t easy. You hm. to want a brig 
future. It you do, ask the local office of your state erne 
ment service about it 



SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 
NOW SELLING FOR .50 



So you’re not a football hero, a big Brain, or a hot 
Hot-rodder. You can still be top man in the Girl 
Department! ... if you let SHORT CUT -t. 
take control of your top! It’ll shape up 
the toughest crew cut, brush cut, any M| 
cut; give it life, body, manageability. |h]| 
Give you the best-looking hair around Bf.|| 
—and a feeling of natural superiority. 

So get witfi it! Get Old Spice 
SHORT CUT Hair Groom by 
Shulton . . . 

tube or jar, only. 50 plus tax. 
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Centennial Books 
Published Today 



UK Astronomers Can 7 
A im For The Stars' 



The tele* ope was dismantled 
when the old observatory was 
cleared out. Plans tall lor the 
observatory to he ra/etl as it 
stands in the right ol way for an 
extension to Hilltop Avenue. 
I.ong range plans tall for the 
building ol a new observatory. 

Kven though they will Itcgin 
the year teleseopeless. the de- 
partment will play host to a na- 
tional meeting in March. 

The 1 18th meeting of the 
American Astronomies Society 
will be held on campus March 

15-17. 



The Department ol Asron- 
omy, unlike the University, will 
have difficulty "Aiming lor the 
Stars" during this Centennial 
year. 

Waslcy S. krogdal. associate 
professor of astronomy at the 
University, has announced that 
the telescope of the University 
Observatory has been removed 
and there are no plans at pres 
ent to have it replaced. 

"It is now out of my hands." 
l)r. krogdal said; "the final de- 
cision is up now to Dr. Os- 
wald." 



Dr. Seath Honored 

Dr. Dwight M. Seath, chairman 
of the Department of Dairy Sci- 
ence, shows the plaque presented 
him as recipient of 1965 honors 
award for the Southern Division 
of the American Dairy Science 
Association. The award was made 
in Dallas, Texas. 



(By the author of “Hally Houml the Flag, Boys 
“ Dobie Gillie etc.) 



Professors 
To Present 
Concert 



THE BEARD OF AVON 



Topic for today is that perennial favorite of English majors, 
that evcr-]x>pultu* crowd pleaser, that good sport and great 
American — William Shakesjxjare (or “The Swedish Nightin- 
gale” as he is better known as). 

First let us examine the jiersistent theory that Shakespeare (or 
‘‘The Pearl of the Pacific” as he is jocularly called) is not the 
real author of his plays. Advocates of this theory insist the plays 
are so full of classical allusions and learned references that they 
couldn’t jxjssibly have been written by the son of an illiterate 
country butcher. 

To which I reply “Faugh!” Was not the great Spinoza’s father 
a humble woodcutter? Was not the immortal Isaac Newton’s 
father a simple second baseman? (The elder Newton, incidental- 
ly, is one of history’s truly pathetic figures. He was, by all ac- 
counts, the greatest second baseman of his time, but baseball, 
alas, had not yet been invented. It used to break young Isaac’s 



Three professors of music at 
the University will be presented 
in concert at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
in Memorial Hall by the UK 
Musicale Series. 

They are Mrs. Sarah Fouse, 
flute; Phillip Miller, clarinet; and 
Roy Schaberg, French horn. 

They will be accompanied by: 
Abraham Mishkind, violin; Ken- 
neth Wright, viola; and George 
Kinney, cello, all of the UK 
music faculty, and Mrs. Elaine 
Mishkind, vola. 



BOTH ARE UK TRADITIONS 



Everybody knows that Memorial Hall is UK . . . 

And it is the same way with the KERNEL, 
serving the campus continuously since 1926 

Everybody here reads the KERNEL 



Yea and eerily. And uhen next thou hugest Peruunna, hugest 
uUo mtme new Hurma Share; regulator menthol, which soak- 
eth rings around ung other lather, (ivt thee to <i phaimavgl 
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Centennial Offers 
Diverse Programs 



Convocations, symposiums, conferences, dramatic presentations, 
exhibits, publications, and student life discussions and evaluations 
are planned for this semester and the remaining Centennial year. 

The Founder's Day convoca Cocteau premiering on Febru- 
tions will be attended by more »ry 2-1 is the first offering. A 
than 10,000 people, and Prcsi- stage design exhibition by Henry 
dent Johnson will be the prin- Kurth, dramatic arts professor, 
(ipal speaker. 

Dr. Kenneth Kennc, visiting 
prolessor in the s<x ial sc iences, 
is Director ol the Human Rela 
lions Cen lei at boston Univer- 
sity. 

In addition to teaching the 
undergraduate Group Dynamics 
course. Dr. Benne will partici- 
pate in a number of campus lec- 
tures, a public lecture on April 
20. and two community college 
visitation programs— Henderson 
Community College on Feb. 26, 
and Prestonsburg Community 
College on March 25. 

Four major academic confer- 
ences, 1 fainting outstanding 
scholars from the United States 
and several foreign countries, 
are planned lor this semester. 

I wo others are scheduled for the 
fall term. 

The first conference entitled 
“Sc icticc and Religion.'' was 
jointly sponsored by UK and 
the College of the Bible Feb- 
ruary 10-12 and featured Dr. 

Julian Hartt of the Yale Divinity 
School and Dr. William G. Pol- 
lard, executive director of the 
Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear 
Studies. 

"Phase Transformation,” the 
Physical Sciences conference will 
feature Dr. C. N. Yang, 1957 
Nobel Prize winner for Physics; 

Dr. Lars Onsager of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Mark Kac, of 
the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. It is sched- 
uled March 18-20. 

The social sciences conference 
will be held April 8-9. Partici- 
pants in the theme, "Main Cur 
rents in American Life,” are Max 
Lcrner, Dr. Seymour M. Lipset, 

Dr. C. Herman Pritchett, and 
Peter F. Drucker. 

Mr. Lerner, professor at Bran 
deis University is a noted au- 
thor. teacher, and journalist; Dr. 

Lipset is Director of the Insti- 
tute of International Studies at 
the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Dr. Prit- 
chett is chairman of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago's Department of 
Political Science, while Mr. 

Drucker, noted management con- 
sultant and writer is associated 
with New York University. 

The Conference on Higher 
Education entitled, “A Univer- 
sity-2000 A.D.” is scheduled 

May 6-8. Noted scholars. Gun- 
nar Myrdal, economics professor 
at Sweden’s Stockholm Univer- 
sity; Sir Charles Morris, vice- 
chancellor of Leads University, 

London; Dr. Henry Steele Com- 
mager, American History inter- 
preter and Director of American 
Studies at Amherst College; and 
Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
will participate. 

Several symposia, studying 
some ol the state’s more sig- 
nificant problem areas will be 
sponsored by each of UK’s col- 
leges and schools. 

The School of Journalism’s, 

"Revolution in Mass Communi- 
cations” symposium was held 
Feb. 5-6. 

Future scheduled symposia are 
the "Community Development 
Seminar,” sjxinsoied by the Uni- 
versity Extension and the Ken 
iutk> Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, March 18-14; the College 
ol Arts and St iences, "T he Role 
of Foreign Languages in Liberal 
Education,” on April 22; and 
the .May 21-28 School of Archi- 
tecture’s "First Preservation Con- 
ference.” 

Four Fine Arts presentations 
will Ik the cultural highlights ol 
the Centennial season. "The In 
fernai Machine.” a play by Jean 
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Alumni Award Recipients Listed 



Tapp, Daniel V. Terrell, Wil- 
liam T. Townsend, deceased. 

Harry S. Traynor, former Sen. 
Thomas R. Underwood, deceas- 
ed; Earle D. Wallace, Sim L. 
Ware, George W. Warwick, 
James S. Watkins, William S. 
Webb, deceased; Alvin C. Well- 
ing, Don Whitehead, Bell I. 
Wiley, John D. Williams, James 
W. Wine Jr., Ralph H. Woods, 
William T. Woodson, and Clar- 
ence R. Yeager. 



ruin, says juick, 
Jump,” says Jane. 
Run and jump,” say 



Too elementary? Try teaching it in Swahili 



Realize, first off that in the countries 
where the Peace Corps works, the be- 
ginning is where you start. 

You work longer hours than you ever 
thought you could. You tight the crawl- 
ing j>aee of the progress -and wonder, 
sometimes, if you’re making any. 

And then, one day, you look at the 
clock and your two years are up. It’s 
time to go home. Maybe then you will 
realize that your teachings will live on, 
feeding the minds and stirring the hopes 
and freeing the spirits of your pupils 



and of everyone that they will touch. 

No academic fellowship could ever 
grant you such an experience. Or give 
you a chance to fight poverty and hun- 
ger and disease through teaching. 

And no fellowship would teach you 
what you are made of. Your endurance, 
your understanding, your capacities and 
limitations. 

If you think you are up to it, write to 
I he Peace Corps, Washington, 

D.C., 20525. The world is your 
classroom. Peace Corps 



